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LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE COMMUNITY—WHAT THE 
PATRON EXPECTS AND DESERVES 


By Thomas O. Cooper, Trustee, Jefferson Public Library 


Talk given at District 5, lowa Library Association, May 17, 1955, 
at West Des Moines 


Probably no other speaker on today’s program has received as much help 
as I have—and certainly no one needed help as much as I. My fellow board 
members and our librarian did much research for me, provided mountains 
of material, tables, charts, excerpts, and other data. With the wealth of 
such material, I have come to the firm conclusion that librarians know 
more about their business, have written more about their business, and 
more thoroughly understand their business than any other segment of our 
fields of endeavor. I promptly discarded the bulk of this material—all it 
meant to me was that it raised a question in my mind about libraries and 
librarians. Have they accomplished as much as other fields of endeavor? 
I have a guilty feeling about posing such a question because I feel the scope 
of the public library has made such tremendous gains during the past half 
century. And yet—it is a new field, by comparative standards, and the fu- 
ture beckons with great promise because of our untouched market. 

With all of our research, writing, and data concerning public libraries, 
we know our business from an internal or operational standpoint. My 
tongue is in my cheek when I use the pronoun “we,” because the pronoun 
“T” is found there. How well do we know our business from our customers’ 
—the public’s standpoint? Is not this one of our greatest challenges? In the 
business world, the public is the final arbitor of success. Is it not also true 
in respect to our libraries? 

Too much of the public fear erudition and stand in awe of it, even in this 
day of enlightenment. Too many people scoff at research, education, and 
communication of ideas and knowledge. So I say that, in the first place, the 
public expects nothing from its library. They don’t even want it and will 
have nothing to do with it. Bernard Berelson bears this out in his book, 
“The Library’s Public,’ when he says that only 18% of the adults use the 
library at least once a year and only 10% of the adults use the library once 
a month or more. Comparable figures for children are: 40-50% use the 
library at least once a year and only 33% once a month or more. Those 
figures indicate that the majority of the people don’t use the library—ever! 
These statistics are used not to discourage but to encourage. Contemplate, if 
you please, the field to be developed and its ready accessibility. 

So, from this optimistic viewpoint, I hasten to add a second point—the 
public hopes for help from its library. 18% of the adults do use the library. 
Are they satisfied? Do they obtain what they want and come back for 
more? Is this seedling being nurtured and developed in a sense of using it 
as an emissary or missionary in the cause? Our users or patrons have at 
least had enough contact with our libraries to know what they are, how 
they operate, and to what use they can be put. Let us see that these seed- 
lings mature into strong trunks and branch out as a tree. 

Third, I say that the public expects everything from its library. Today, 
we are a breed of cats that expect everything from life, from business, from 
government. And we are unhappy when we don’t get what we want. When 
we. as librarians. fulfiil these wants, we will have accomplished our goals. 

Raymond C. Lindquist says in his “Great Expectations” that the objec- 
tives of public libraries are to: 
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1. Promote enlightened citizenship. 

2. Enrich personal lives. 

3. Encourage people to educate themselves continuously. 
He also states that “These they would do through guidance and stimula- 
tion.” Those are three wonderful and exciting goals; his is a practical 
means toward attaining them. His treatise is an inspiration and stimulation 
to those launched on a career of library service. In each goal you will find 
he is talking about people. In the so-called business world, we are learning 
more and more about people because business has slowly discovered that 
people are the most important part of business. 

Business, as we now recognize it, is a modern term; it hasn’t been so long 
ago that business, as such, developed. During its short tenure, business has 
gone through three distinct phases; some segments may not have reached 
the third phase and some may not have reached even the second, but still 
the three phases are distinct. The first phase was the “public be damned” 
attitude. Under this phase, business presented its product to the public on a 
“take it or leave it” basis. There was little competition; little in the way of 
product development. 

American ingenuity, in a field of freedom, however, asserted itself and 
the second phase had its beginning—that of “the public should be pleased, 
but fooled.” Competition came more to the fore and began to have its inher- 
ent effects. Improvements were made in products; quality was improved. 
Demands of the public were being met, but business had its own Iron 
Curtain. Labor was exploited and actually the public was exploited. 

The depression closed a definite period in business. Politicians had am- 
munition to criticize business. Communication became more of a factor 
with inventions and improvements such a radio. People were beginning to 
learn a few things about business and clamored to know more so that they 
could cope with the business cycle. Labor unions gained eminence and busi- 
ness found it necessary to examine its public relations policies. Intelligent 
management recognized that human elements are prime forces and the 
dawn of the new phase developed—that of “the public be served and fully 
informed.” 

Business is better today in its public relations practices and policies. It 

might be said that the public forced these changes. Though there is still 
room for improvement, much progress has been made and today’s high 
standard of living is testimony to this point. People are being served. In 
my line of endeavor—banking—I am proud to say that 98% of the families 
of the State of Iowa utilize banking services in one form or another. There 
is a contrast between that 98% and the 18% figure quoted a few moments 
ago. 
Just as we stated previously, business has discovered that people are the 
most important part of business. More important than the product, more 
important than the service. Am I out of line in suggesting that people are 
more important than the books in our public libraries? 

My principal suggestion today is that we re-examine our attitudes toward 
people to see if we cannot find a solution for attracting to our public librar- 
ies the 82% of the population who seldom, if ever, have used the facilities 
being offered. 

In our study of people we find that they are certainly different. They 
differ in ability—all of us recognize this fact. In addition to differences in 
ability we find ability is evidenced in different fields—a person dull intel- 
lectually may be an expert manually. People differ in interest—you have 
only to witness the paths your own customers make toward your stacks— 
some head for “973” and others devote their time to “817.” People differ in 
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personality, in plans, and purposes; in behavior which is an expression of 
needs and habits and sometimes is a result of environment. People are so 
different—how can we tackle our 82% field except individually? 

But behavior is caused—and one of the causes is the needs of people; 
these needs are quite similar. Examine yourselves and you find that you 
need, first, affection. Affection is the open friendliness that draws people to- 
gether. It is not the interest of one for another; it is the warmth for all. 
People all seek affection and find it in so few places. 

Second, people want attention. It gives them a feeling of security. To 
illustrate, I give you a story told by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale: 

“I met a couple recently whom I had married thirty years ago. I was dis- 
tressed, for I didn’t think I had been marrying people that long. Presently 
someone will step up to me and tell me I married his grandparents! They 
were a nice looking couple and very happy. The woman seemed bright, re- 
leased; the man was shy and inarticulate. Maybe that was why she married 
him, so she could do all the talking! When I first knew him, he was a Ger- 
man boy, lately come to this country. His clothes didn’t fit, the sleeves of 
his coat and his trousers were too short, the collar of his shirt too big. How 
he had managed to court the girl I couldn’t understand. 

“But he had, and about a year after the wedding she came to me in tears. 
‘I made an awfu! mistake,’ she wept. ‘I slave and work and do everything I 
can to please Hans and he doesn’t care anything about me.’ 

“*You are a pretty good cook, aren’t you?’ I asked. 

“ “Other people say so,’ she answered. 

“ “He eats what you cook, doesn’t he?’ She nodded. “That shows he likes 
it. Does he ever bring you flowers?’ 

“*That would be something to see,’ she exclaimed. ‘Never since our mar- 
riage has he brought me anything. He just sits!’ 

“So I thought I had better have a session with Hans. 

“ ‘Your wife is not very happy,’ I told him. ‘She thinks she made a mis- 
take marrying you.’ 

“*Why? What have I done?’ he gasped. 

“‘Nothirtg,’ I told him. ‘That is the trouble.’ And I tried to explain so that 
he would understand. 

““Dr. Peale,’ he protested. ‘Wouldn’t I look cute taking her flowers!’ 

“*Why don’t you tell her when the meal she has prepared is good?’ I 
changed the attack. 

“*Why should I? She knows it already.’ 

“I saw I wasn’t getting anywhere, so I managed to get myself invited to 
dinner. It was a beautiful meal. 

“When the soup was served, I exclaimed, ‘That is the best soup I ever ate 
in my life.’ 

“*You like it?’ She turned to her husband. ‘You like it, too, Hans?’ 

“ *Ya,’ he said. 

“I worked on him straight through the meal until, when we came to the 
dessert, he said without prompting, ‘Now, that is dessert.’ I wasn’t too 
sure what he meant, but I think his wife was satisfied. 

“You think that story simple? It isn’t. More marriages start on a rocky 
road because of lack of simple appreciation than, probably, for any other 
reason. A human being longs to have his identity respected; to feel that he 
has done something well, that peop'e like him.” 

Third, a sense of belonging is needed by every individual. No one enjoys 
looking in the side window—they want to be right in the room. Do the 
people of your community feel that they belong in your library—or is the 
awesome quiet and hushed atmosphere driving them away? 
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Fourth, people want sensory gratification. They want to touch, hear, and 
see pleasant and beautiful things. Do we meet these needs in our public 
libraries? 

Fifth, people seek achievement. A wonderful thing about people is their 
indomitable desire to improve themselves, to be better, to do better, to find 
something more worthwhile within themselves. It is a deep, fundamental 
longing in people, the wistful desire to make more of themselves, to be 
finer, to accomplish more, give more, have more. This is true no matter 
what their activity in life. All of us recognize the contribution public li- 
braries can and should make toward the achievements of the public. 

Sixth, recognition is a need of“every person. Cannot our public libraries 
satisfy or partially satisfy this need? 

When Raymond Lindquist pointed out that public libraries can meet 
their goals by guidance and stimulation of people, he offered a practical 
method. This method has usefulness only if we understand people—how 
they differ, how they are alike, how to handle them, how to please them 
and satisfy their needs. 

Business has discovered these truths: let us re-examine our thinking about 
people. When we use the term public library, let us think of the first word, 
“public,” and make our connotation “people” rather than a differentiation 
between private and public. 

If we re-establish our relationship and understanding of people, we find 
we will have wider avenues open to us in effectively promoting and adver- 
tising our line of endeavor. A fresher viewpoint is attained when we ex- 
amine such fine “idea” works as Sarah Leslie Wallace’s “Promotion Ideas 
for Public Libraries.” A greater understanding and basis for cooperation 
is reached. 

You folks have gone a long way in learning and understanding your busi- 
ness. Let us learn now about people—they are vitally important—they are 
really wonderful. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS, 1955 


From May 3 through May 19, district library meetings were being held 
over the state with an unusual amount of interest being shown, resulting 
in the largest attendance we have ever had, 853. This was as follows: 


Librarians Trustees Friends Total 





Fort Madison 43 30 73 
Dubuque eee pelea te 60 20 8 88 
II cristae th acrid aciniaoinensins (isidisidecreata aa 35 20 108 
canes tecnlls sugdideeclianamias 50 ere 130 
Ee RS ee OE Ae eee eee eee 40 62 102 
Red Oak _._.......... . 36 36 8 80 
Ts US NN nn cece . 55 50 a 105 
Sa ee 61 32 3 96 
Oskaloosa ese HEE Re a RI ae 24 fe 71 

445 369 39 853 


The program followed a general pattern with discussion of Great Expec- 
tations for lowa Library Service, What is modern library service?, discus- 
sion of the Trustees Manual, and book reviews. Some interesting variations 
of this were panel discussions. In Mason City, George Gardner, Extension 
Librarian, presided over a panel on library extension service, with Dean 
E. Mulford, principal of Garfield School, and Mrs. Mary R. Carrough, a 
teacher in Hoover School participating. In Carroll, the Lake View library 
board composed the panel for a discussion of Future Guideposts, said 
guideposts being the trusty Trustees Manual. Those listening felt sure the 
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members of that library board would never have to ask questions concern- 
ing the library laws of our state, nor the proper organization of library 
boards. 

J. Archer Eggen headed the panel in Grinnell where the subject discussed 
was, What is modern library service? This was considered under the four 
headings City, Rural, Audio-visual, and adult education. 

Some new names on the programs for such meetings were Dale Bentz, 
University libraries; Mrs. Albert Bird, Ida Grove; Mrs. Otis Carnes, Mount 
Pleasant Public Library; Thomas O. Cooper, Jefferson; Mrs. Paul Dixon, 
Sac City; Dr. Harold Goldstein, Davenport Public Library; W. Carl Jack- 
son, University libraries; Dr. John McCraw, Upper Iowa University; Mrs. 
R. K. McGee, Osceola; Mary Marquis, Simpson College; Mrs. E. D. Meyer, 
State Traveling Library; Kenet Pearce Mason City; Harold Rath, Scott 
County Library; F. L. Sawyers, Centerville; Russell Schaal, Belmond; Mrs. 
Mark Scobell, Emmetsburg Public Library; Mrs. D. Q. Storie, Orange City. 

Ruth Dyer, chairman of the Oskaloosa meeting, in considering problems 
facing the librarian in a small library, asked the librarians of that district 
to write down their problems. The answers, broken down into three general 
headings are as follows: 

Organization 

Not enough funds. 

Trustees not interested in district meetings. 

Small salaries. 

Open too many evenings. 

Not enough money for western books. 

No interest in county or regional libraries by trustees or townspeople. 

Service 

Contest questions—Librarian called at home evenings and Sundays. 

Too many overdue books—notices ignored. 

Patrons not interested in current periodicals. 

Patrons not interested in reading. 

Too many books to be mended and no room to mend them. 

No one knows how to mend books and no time to do it. 

Too many old books. 

Budding romances and giggling. 

Baby sitting while mother attends meeting in building. 

Teachers living in town and teaching in country who want to take unlimited 

number of books to schools. 

Teachers wanting to bring classes to library during hours when it is closed, in 

order not to disrupt school schedule. 

Teachers objecting to fines on personal books overdue. 

Not enough staff help. 

Method of streamlining technical processes in small library. 

Physical Plant 

Ugly floors. 

Poor working conditions. 

Not enough room. 

Too cold in winter—no storm windows. 

Too hot in summer—no cooling system. 

Poor janitor. 

Broken plaster in basement. 

Yard that catches blowing paper. 

Fast growing vines and noisy sparrows. 

One loyal librarian wrote “A fine janitor, good working conditions, under- 
standing and cooperative board, really no serious problems.” It sounded well 
but a former letter had said she could not appear on the program because 
her library board did not approve of her attending district library meetings! 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
October 20-22, 1955 COUNCIL BLUFFS 
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WHAT IS MODERN LIBRARY SERVICE? 


By D. R. Schaal, Belmond, lowa 
District Library Meeting, Mason City 


Libraries were once regarded simply as places to keep books, storehouses 
for knowledge where stress was laid on preserving rather than using rec- 
ords. People bowed in reverence as they passed a library’s august columns; 
they spoke in memorial-chapel whispers when they ventured inside the far- 
from-pearly library gates; they observed an almost statuesque solemnity in 
front of the catalogue cards. There was plenty of hushed awe but very 
little of the welcome tinkle of silver. 

As a result, the average American community today is not far from find- 
ing itself in a critical position with respect to its library facilities and ser- 
vices. When Andrew Carnegie established his nationwide community li- 
brary endowment the population of the United States was about half what 
it is today. Meanwhile, in the last half century the educational level of 
America has had the most prodigious rise in human history. Assuming 
there is some connection, however frighteningly slight at times, between 
education and books, it should be apparent that the American peop!e are 
ready for a major program of library expansion. Hundreds of new com- 
munities in the United States are without public libraries at all. Meanwhile 
many hundreds of established libraries are operating in structures badly in 
need of extensive repairs. Even without reference to the drastic need for ex- 
pansion, existing equipment in many cases is fast approaching obsolescence. 
Budgets for new books, the librarians tell us, are only a fraction of what is 
required just to keep the library’s shelves up to date. As for the new devel- 
opments that properly fall within the sphere of the public library, which 
likes to regard itself as a community center, we will be ab!e to mention 
only a few. Such developments as documentary film departments, micro- 
filming, music recording departments, book exchange services are some 
that come to our mind. The field is wide open. Only a small handful of the 
public libraries in the country have been fortunate enough to be able to 
keep up with the times. A library is as vital to any community as its ma- 
chine shops and its department stores. 

First of all, the more involved forms of business and commercial life 
can flourish only where there is a library to add to the working knowledge 
of the businessman and merchants. Much of the know!edge which indus- 
trial leaders need to operate their factories has been co'lected by chance 
and accident. Many of these men have grown with their businesses and by 
a fortunate train of events have been lucky enough to survive. But methods 
and conditions rapidly change under the impact of systematic, scientific 
invention, and no man can hope to keep pace with a!l these changes by 
mere chance. To keep up with his business rivals he must have a constant 
source of the latest information on hand for his employees and himself. 

In recent times, the persons most anxious for the increase of funds for 
many library budgets have been the men of learning, men of science and 
the owners and operators of small but rather involved businesses. These 
men need news letters, periodicals, basic material for clergymen, advertis- 
ing trends and ideas, financial papers giving business trends and forecasts 
and many more publications that they themselves cannot afford. 

Secondly, we must recognize the need for the genera! extension of cul- 
ture and understanding among a great many people. There are so many 
problems arising from the rapid pace at which our complicated society is 
moving that we can hope to keep people posted about these developments 
only by expanding library services. Such services must not be regarded as 
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applying only to books but must include publications of ail sorts, record- 
ings, and the proper use of television and radio. Intellectually, as well as 
physically and spiritually, America has made tremendous progress in the 
first half of this twentieth century. The trend has been in the direction of 
making the library an active agency in the community. Progressive pub- 
lic libraries assist in meeting civic needs, educational and social as well as 
recreational. In our own district, we do not have the large industrial li- 
braries, maintained by industry, for their own employees. Hence, we have 
the challenge of analyzing our local small industrial situation and to in- 
clude in part books and reading material that would meet the special needs 
of the industry within our own environs. 

Our district by and large represents a farming community. Do farmers 
read? Should farmers read? Where do they get their reading material? Has 
agriculture anything in common with libraries? These and many more 
questions come to one’s mind when agriculture is mentioned in connection 
with libraries. 

There is no time available to go into detail as to the complexion of agri- 
culture, its multitudinous problems, trends, income, uncertainties, risks, 
regional difference, differences in commodities produced, shortcomings of 
the marketing and distribution systems, farm organizations, cooperatives, 
legislative programs including parity and acreage controls, political com- 
plexities and interdependence with all other segments of society. Rather 
we'll try to be general and objective as to the five million farm families 
making up one-sixth of the nation’s population. 

But it is fundamental when taking a studied view of agriculture to real- 
ize there is a continued constant struggle going on as to the future type of 
agricultural tenure in the United States. That struggle and its outcome is of 
vital importance to the relationship and function of libraries. The issue is 
whether our agriculture is to be a family-type agriculture with the land 
owned and operated by families who till and live on the Jand with a decent 
standard of living or whether it is to go the way of other and bygone civili- 
zations—absentee landlords with all the consequent social evils this implies. 
Much of the farm program which has and continues to embroil Congress 
has portents and overtones in this conflict. 

Agriculture is almost pathetic in its lack of college trained personnel 
actually operating and living on the land. Even at the county and township 
level it is difficult to secure personnel trainable for the administration of 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation program so vital at this 
time. Recently one of the leading educators in the nation said that a democ- 
racy could not survive unless the majority of its citizens had the equivalent 
of a liberal arts college education. He said that this did not necessarily 
imply a college degree but it did imply ability to read, write and pass judg- 
ment on what one reads and writes. 

Recognizing this problem then shou!d not agriculture, the people on the 
land, should they not have equa! opportunity to supplement their informa- 
tion and knowledge with other segments of society that so far have not 
solved these problems? Might that help someone guiding the tractor plow 
or feeding the cattle or hogs for our nation’s food supply find the answers 
our economists, social scientists, genius of business, statesmen, scholars 
and technicians have not yet put together in an acceptable practical work- 
ing p'an? Is it worthwhi'e that our libraries be used and developed to help? 
Farm magazines, Washington news letters, the various agricultural services 
are becoming more technical in nature as farming becomes more mechan- 
ized and scientific. It would seem, that all these things and many more are 
cogs and bearings in the role of libraries and agriculture. 
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Briefly we have attempted to point out in a summary form a few of the 
changes and circumstances affecting our society as it pertains to industry 
and agriculture. 

May we now change our thinking toward our local educational system. 
Most libraries that have representation here today have school systems 
within their area. We must supply reading and study room facilities to this 
group. We have a primary purpose of furnishing the material for the inves- 
tigation of any subject connected with the curriculum. Actually the library 
becomes the common laboratory of students and teachers alike irrespective 
of their special interest, be it history, agriculture, science or the arts. Our 
library must be coordinated with the school library if one is in existence. 
Here we have a challenge to coordinate our efforts with those of the school 
management. We must make an effort to work with the school to be cer- 
tain that we have on our shelves reference material well in advance of its 
need. We must be alert to changes in the courses of study and make changes 
that are fitting and proper. We must be alert to the evolution in changing 
teaching methods and requirements. In short, we must be up to date. 

Now may we concentrate our thinking to an area that is more contro- 
versial. I do not want to stimulate your thinking and hope that, during our 
workshop period, our conversation may coordinate our ideas. I am not ex- 
pecting the enthusiasm of a prize fight or a salesman’s convention but there 
is nothing to keep us from having a lively discussion. We must depart from 
this conference with new ideas and a determination to expound them. 

First, I assume that most of you are following the, shail I call it a battle, 
in the Los Angeles area regarding the so called Smart-Hegberg list of books. 
it is quite apparent that in that area they are censorious of books regarding 
communism and material that tends to be critical of anything democratic. 
We must be mindful that we are living in a disturbing age. The problems of 
suppressing reading material of this kind hasn’t become a major problem in 
our area for reasons quite obvious. However, a detailed discussion in this 
field would be truly interesting. 

Another area of reading that I want to call your attention to is the serial 
type novel with a particular theme. For this discussion I am going to call 
the general class the “Zane Grey” type. I am certain that you can visualize 
the type to which I have reference. Personally I am firmly convinced that 
they do not belong on our library shelves. I am beginning to wonder if my 
judgment is sound. I have had this conviction for more than twenty years. 
Those of you who agree with me examine yourse!ves. How long have you 
cherished this conviction? 

On our own library board we have members that are promoting their in- 
clusion. They are learned men when want this type of reading on our 
shelves on a sort of key club arrangement. They feel that we are not serving 
our taxpayers properly when there is a definite demand for the “Zane 
Grey” type of reading. 

Now a special word for the librarian. The challenge is yours. You are 
charged with the responsibility of keeping your shelves up to date. You 
must be in contact between your school, your industry, your agricultural 
interests, your readers among the housewives and your businessmen. 
Analyze your needs and requirements, then go to your trustees with a pro- 
gram. Sell them on your ideas as a salesman would sell a customer. Your 
work is highly specialized and professional. Regard it as such. Don’t be like 
the librarian who said, “When I get down in the dumps I get a new hat.” 
a other librarian responded, “I’ve always wondered where you got your 

ats.” 

Trustees you likewise have a challenge. Your paramount responsibility 
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is to support your librarian. Give her your support and assistance in carry- 
ing out her program. Assume your responsibility of keeping your library 
in good repair. Keep it attractive and clean. Know the laws under which 
you operate. Plan your budget and finances to obtain the greatest return. 
Personally I am convinced that the view of a cost accountant isn’t always 
applicable as a measure of success. This is especially true as we broaden 
our services. True it is that a cost per book application is fine as a guide 
to a certain point. Costs such as librarian’s salaries, heat, light, telephone, 
repairs and the like can be apportioned as a stimulus toward increasing the 
circulation. Also they are convincing to present to our taxing bodies as we 
seek to present our budget for taxing purposes. The short comings of these 
figures are quite obvious. They reflect in a very small way the general 
traffic in our libraries. The wholesome atmosphere of a library wherein 
people come to browse or read periodicals is a wonderful asset to a library 
that is revealed, only very indirectly, in the unit cost figures. 

Summarily, trustees you do have an important responsibility. Encour- 
age your librarian. Arrange a long time program based on expected future 
demands and needs. Strive for its fulfillment. 

The basic right of free men that underlies and justifies all his freedom is 
the ‘right to think.’ The intolerable human indignity is the denial of the 
right as is encompassed in the phrase ‘thought control.’ It is from this 
premise that all of our democratic processes are evolved. Freedom to wor- 
ship according to one’s own light presumes deliberations and subsequent 
conscious choices. The right to vote and accompanying rule by the majority 
has implicit in it the conviction that man is a thinking individual and, in 
the aggregate at least, can and will come finally to make the right decisions. 

The library provides the most basic, ever-ready access to the thinking 
of the best informed persons in all the fields with which any person may be 
concerned. It is the agency that links each man to any great mind with 
which he wishes to commune. 

The library, in short, is one of the democratic society’s institutions essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of its fundamental purposes. The effective freedom of 
man must be self-created by each of us, and constantly recreated besides. 
This we do with our minds. The raw material we use in the process is ideas. 
Our own, yes, but which most of us must shape and stimulate constantly 
with the ideas of others. The civilized, human, free society actually cannot 
exist and grow without libraries. And these must be easily accessib'e to all. 
Our welfare and continued existence within the full meaning of the term: 
“The American Way of Life” depends upon this as much as upon any 
—_ single element. Remember there are no quitters in “The Hall of 

ame.” 





UNITED NATIONS 


Libraries will want to cooperate 
in the nation-wide observance of 
Tenth Anniversary of the United 
Nations. Requests for material to 
help in such observance may be ob- 
tained by writing to: United States 
Committee for the United Nations, 
816-21st Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORTS 


President _. 


Vice-president and 
President-elect 


Treasurer 


Executive Board Member 
(one to be elected) 


_ Frank Milligan, Jefferson 
Dan A. Williams, Des Moines Public 


Library 


Jack E. Tillson, Boone High School 


Library 


Lucile G. Davis, Clinton Public Library 
Lucile Snow, Fort Dodge Public Library 


Ruth Hoffman, 

Charles City Public Library 

Jeannette E. Winters, 

Red Oak Public Library 

Opal Tanner, 

P. M. Musser Library, 
Muscatine, Chairman 





PERSONALS 


The Iowa State Medical Associa- 
tion, meeting in Des Moines, be- 
stowed an Award of Merit on Dr. 
Jeannette Dean-Throckmorton in 
recognition of her service to the 
medical profession. The staff of the 
State Medical Library had an in- 
formal reception April 26 in her 
honor. 

Elmer Grieder, associate director 
of libraries at Stanford University, 
has been appointed to head the 
newly established library school at 
the University of Ankara, Turkey. 
He will serve two years. Mr. Grieder 
is a former resident of Dubuque. 


Elizabeth Hage, librarian of the 
Scott County library, was installed 
as secretary of the Extension Sec- 
tion of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion of the American Library As- 
sociation at the Philadephia meet- 
ing. 

Margaret Lichtenheld is retiring 
from her position as school librarian 
in Oskaloosa which she had held for 
thirteen years. Her retirement ends 
fifty-one years of teaching. 

Charles E. Rush who was librarian 
in Des Moines from 1916 to 1917, re- 
ceived an honorary degree from 
Earlham College, his alma mater, at 
Commencement services. 


Elizabeth Anne Smith of Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia, is a new member 
of the theological library staff, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. She is in charge 
of cataloging, having had special 
training for cataloging of theologi- 
cal libraries at Emory University. 


Thelma Spicer, High School li- 
brarian at Oelwein since 1939, will 
go to Mason City as librarian of the 
Senior High School library. Mrs. 
Marjorie Moulton, Junior High 
School librarian in Oelwein suc- 
ceeds Miss Spicer. 


Homer Lee Sutton is the newly 
appointed librarian at Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield. He comes from City 
College, New York City, where he 
has been serving as assistant in the 
serials and documents division. He 
attended Columbia School of Li- 
brary Service. 


Alfred Swenson will serve as 
school librarian and teach social 
studies at Osage next year. He re- 
ceived his Masters Degree from the 
State University in 1949. 


Janet Westphal of Cedar Rapids 
will be librarian for the Junior and 
Senior high schools in Postville next 
year. She was graduated from Wart- 
burg College where she had special 
training in library work. 
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NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Algona—A gift of $5,000 has been 
made to the library by the will of 
the late Mrs. Cina Hutchine Call. 
The income from the money was 
set up for a friend, whose death 
makes the library beneficiary of the 
amount. 

Allison—The library celebrated 
25 years of service to the commun- 
ity with an Anniversary Tea at the 
city hall June 8. 

Bettendorf—The Bettendorf li- 
brary opened July 12 with Mrs. An- 
thony Lamoine as librarian. It is 
now operating independently of 
Davenport public library. 

Cedar Rapids—Dedication cere- 
monies for the new Masonic Library 
were held June 13 with appropriate 
ceremonies. The speaker was Clif- 
ford D. Jory of Sheldon, past grand 
master of lowa Masons and presi- 
dent of the George Washington Ma- 
sonic National Memorial Associa- 
tion. The library was completed at a 
cost of $1,075,000. The library was 
started in 1845 by T. S. Parvin, pio- 
neer grand lodge secretary and li- 
brarian, with one book. 

Clear Lake—On the first anniver- 
sary of the death of Mrs. Mary Bow- 
man, former librarian at Clear Lake 
library, Mrs. Edith Naylor presented 
two books from the Wa-Tan-Ye 
Club to the library in her memory. 
The books were The Living Faith, 
by Lloyd C. Douglas and Hans 
mame Anderson, by Rumer God- 

en. 

Davenport—A photocopying de- 
vice for quick reproduction of print- 
ed material has been ordered for 
the Davenport Public Library. It is 
_ gift of Davenport Newspapers, 
ne. 

Eldridge — Scott County — Scott 
County library celebrated its fifth 
birthday May 1 with open house 
from 1:30 to 4 p.m. Members of the 
board served coffee and cakes. 

The library and its special ser- 
vices were on display to the many 
guests who came to join in the cele- 


bration. Special services include 
film strip projector available for 
loan, tape recorder, collection of 180 
recordings, film strips, viewmasters 
and stereoscopes. An educational 
movie program is also available if 
arrangements are made a month in 
advance. The circulation of the li- 
brary has increased ten times since 
the opening in 1950. That year the 
circulation was 11,931. In 1954, it 
was 101,325. 

Not only Scott County people but 
librarians and friends from as far 
as Dubuque came to assist in the 
celebration of an important anni- 
versary. Ruth Dennis, Phyllis 
Tschudi, of the Dubuque Public li- 
brary and Catherine Seitz and Olive 
Adams, of the Dubuque County li- 
brary were among the guests. 

Exira—Mrs. Eula Spoo, who has 
been librarian for the last 22 years, 
resigned June 15 to help her hus- 
band in his hardware business. Mrs. 
Maude Oldaker was appointed to 
the position. Mrs. Marjorie Stone 
will assist her. 

Fort Dodge—Tess Pappas, mem- 
ber of the library staff, has sailed 
with two sisters for the island of 
Samos, in the Aegean Sea where 
they will visit their mother’s home- 
land this summer. 

Graettinger—Mrs. Alta Resh suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Forrest Perdue as li- 
brarian. 

Grinnell—Mrs. Lucille Tsai Chien, 
librarian for the U.S. Information 
library at Kaohsiung, Taiwan, For- 
mosa, spent ten days in the Stewart 
library as a “participating observer” 
in May. She was in this country on 
an orientation program for foreign 
employees of U.S. overseas informa- 
tion centers. This general orienta- 
tion includes libraries, press and ra- 
dio activities. 

Harcourt—Wednesday, June 29, 
marked the fifth anniversary of the 
library. The event was observed by 
holding open house for friends and 
patrons. 
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Harlan—Mrs. F. D. Curttright suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Ruth Jacobsen as assist- 
ant librarian. Mrs. Jacobsen, resign- 
ing because of her health, has 
served as assistant six years. 

Iowa City—Amarnath Sharma, li- 
brarian in Delhi Polytechnic, in 
Delhi, India, was a member of the 
University Libraries staff in April 
and May during his internship in 
Iowa City. He has been visiting this 
country under the sponsorship of 
the state department. He was hon- 
ored at a reception by the Iowa City 
Library Club and University librar- 
ies staff April 29. 

Milo—The first step toward a pub- 
lic library was taken in Milo when 
several hundred books were col- 
lected for circulation to the public. 
They will be housed in the home of 
Mrs. Emma Hollingsworth where 
they will be available twice a week. 
The town council is appropriating 
some money each month for neces- 
sary expenses. 

Newton—The library staff enter- 
tained elementary school teachers, 
school librarians and principals at 
the library Sunday, May 1, as a 
gesture of appreciation for the gen- 
erous support of “our children in 
school” program during the school 
year. 

Nora Springs—Open house was 
held in the new library quarters 
May 17. Men, women and children 
from Nora Springs and neighboring 
towns called to see the new rocm 
and the attractive furnishings. Cof- 
fee was served. 

Perry—Three local garden clubs 
planted trees and shrubs on the li- 
brary grounds this spring. Five 
Ames and eight Pfitzer trees were 
among those planted. 

Rolfe—The A.L.D. club presented 
to the library a picture of Belle 
Pollock, beloved librarian who ser- 
ved from 1926 to 1945. The walnut 
frame carries a bronze memorial 
plaque in her honor. 

Schaller—More than 200 people 
attended the open house at the new 


library quarters May 20. Members 
of the library board and their wives 
were hosts. Moving the library 
was a community enterprise with 
the town truck, councilmen and 
high school boys all helping. 

Washington—A summer library 
program is being carried out by Joy 
Fairchild, fourth grade teacher at 
Lincoln school. 

Waterloo—Mary von Glan is re- 
turning to her position as head of 
the reference department. Her fa- 
ther’s illness necessitated her pres- 
ence at home in 1950. She has served 
for three years as high school li- 
brarian in Carroll. 

Waukon—tThe library held open 
house Sunday, May 22, to give the 
public an opportunity to see the 
new quarters. The old room now 
serves as a reference room and 
much needed space has been added 
to supply space for library opera- 
tions. 


CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 


Clinton—Mrs. W. T. R. Smith, a 
member of the board for 18 years, 
two of which she was president, re- 
signed and is succeeded by Carroll 
F. Johnson. 

Eldora—Mrs. Leslie Flickenger 
and Kermith Huehn are new board 
members succeeding Mrs. Helen 
Wehrman and the Rev. Ralph B. 
Imes. 

Greene—Mrs. C. V. Cave, who 
served for more than 50 years on the 
library board, resigned in April. 
During the years 1906-1926 she did 
not miss a single meeting of the li- 
brary board. 

Marion—Margaret Paul succeeds 
the late Mrs. O. M. Carson. 

Missouri Valley—William Lausen 
succeeds Frank E. Wilbur who 
moved to Cedar Rapids. 

New London—Ralph Eckey and 
John McKinnon succeed Mrs. H. E. 
Tyner and Helen Campbell as 
trustees of the H. J. Nugen Public 
Library. Mrs. Tyner has been on the 
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board since the library was estab- 
lished in 1938. 

Newell—Mrs. Cecil Cavanaugh 
and Mrs. Edward Holst are newly 
appointed board members. 

Ogden—Mrs. H. L. Bass succeeds 
Mrs. T. C. Cooper. 

Orange City — Mrs. Alice M. 
Rieckhoff, a member of the board 
since it was organized and president 
for 12 years, is succeeded by Mrs. 
Howard Duven. Geraldine Rienders 
succeeds Mrs. F. Wezeman who 
moved to Chicago. 

Ottumwa—L. O. Cheever succeeds 
Frank Von Schrader, resigned. 

Red Oak—Mrs. Hazel Lusk had 
been appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. Roy T. 
Will. 

Sac City—Fred J. Ehrhardt suc- 
ceeds Dr. J. H. Stalford who resign- 
ed. 

St. Ansgar — Mrs. Lou Vander- 
myde succeeds the late Mrs. Lloyd 
Koch. 

Villisea—Wade Scholey succeeds 
H. R. Patterson who moved to Red 
Oak. 

Waukon—John Leschensky §suc- 
ceeds the Reverend E. L. Hennig 
who moved from the city. 

Webster City—Charles McMur- 
ray has been appointed to the va- 
cancy caused by the death of L. J. 
Henderson. 

Wilton Junction—Mrs. Kirk G. 
Grunder succeeds Mrs. Inez Harding, 
resigned. 


NECROLOGY 


Olive G. Arthur, who had served 
in the school library and public li- 
brary at Fort Dodge, died in Fort 
Dodge May 4. 

Jessie L. Ferguson, member of the 
Teachers College library staff 1923 
to 1946, died at a nursing home in 
Richmond, Virginia, May 21. She 
had not regained consciousness since 
suffering a stroke four months ago. 

Bethanna Gardiner, who retired 
as librarian at Reinbeck in 1953, 
died April 25 at her home following 
a long illness. 

William Markey, member of the 
Dubuque library board, died sud- 
denly in April. The library was 
closed from 2 to 3 P.M. the day of 
the funeral. 

Frank W. Senneff of Britt died 
April 19. He had been a member of 
the library board since it was or- 
ganized in 1916. His service to the 
library and the community will con- 
tinue in the inspiration he gave to 
all his associates. 


STATE TRAVELING LIBRARY 
BOARD 


The members of the State Travel- 
ing Library Board were appointed 
by Governor Leo Hoegh on July 27. 
They are: Mrs. A. S. Wendel of 
Bronson, Russell Schaal of Belmond, 
Mrs. O. W. Harris of Jefferson, 
Dwight Erickson of Indianola, Mrs. 
Lewis Rathje of Clinton, appointed 
for five, four, three, two and one 
year terms. 








IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Council Bluffs 
October 20-22 


HOTEL CHIEFTAIN, HEADQUARTERS 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATION AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 
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